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NOTE  AND 

Back  to  Work 

Along  with  every  one  else  in  Boston, 
most  of  the  1915  committees  and  con- 
ferences have  been  vacationing.  The 
summer’s  activities  have  centered  first  on 
the  Saner  Fourth  and  men  on  the  Boys’ 
Games.  The  two  committees  having  this 
work  in  charge  are  the  only  ones  that 
were  active  during  the  hot  months.  With 
the  passing  of  Labor  Day,  however,  the 
plans  for  the  fall  will  be  taken  up  in 
earnest.  On  September  12  there  will  be  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Boston-1915,  and  on  the  19th  the  direc- 
tors will  meet. 

The  Milk  Situation 

The  recent  hearings  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  the  at- 
tendant publicity  in  the  daily  press, 
prove  that  the  problem  of  the  city’s 
milk  supply  is  still  far  from  settled  and, 
moreover,  serve  to  emphasize  the  futility 
of  expecting  legislation  to  solve  an  eco- 
nomic question. 

The  Saunders  Bill,  which  became  an 
act  in  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
provides  for  a flat  transportation  charge 
and  places  the  shipper  of  one  can  of  milk 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  contractor  who 
is  receiving  a carload.  Buttressed  by  the 
shippers’  right  of  appeal  to  the  Railroad 
Commission  in  cases  of  apparent  discrimi- 
nation, this  bill  was  expected  to  solve  the 
situation  for  both  the  independent  pro- 
ducers and  those  selling  to  the  contractor, 
but  in  practice  it  has  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate. For  it  has  all  resulted  in  a freight 
tariff  that  producers  and  contractors  alike 
claim  has  increased  the  cost  of  shipment 
two  cents  a can.  The  fact  that  the  trails- 
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portation  companies  promise  a lower  rate 
as  soon  as  the  traffic  will  bear  it,  furnishes 
no  immediate  tangible  relief.  The  retail- 
ers are  a unit  in  refusing  to  bear  this 
extra  burden  and  apparently  the  load  has 
again  been  thrown  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
producers. 

Naturally  the  public  sympathizes  with 
the  producer.  From  the  well  groomed 
horses  of  the  delivery  wagons  to  the  pri- 
vate offices  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies there  is  no  evidence  of  a serious 
lack  of  ready  money.  When  a prosperous 
State  Styeet  farmer  thoughtfully  rubs  his 
chin  and  admits  that  his  farm  superin- 
tendent is  selling  milk  for  four  cents  a 
quart  that  costs  him  eight  cents  to  pro- 
duce, the  margin  of  profit  for  the  real 
producers  can  be  appreciated.  Board  of 
Health  regulations  and  standards  have 
practically  eliminated  the  heavy  milking 
breeds  from  the  situation.  Barn  feeding 
has  become  almost  a necessity  to  meet 
the  tests  imposed. 

Theke  can  be  no  question  of  the  neces- 
sity of  Safeguarding  the  city’s  milk  sup- 
ply. Yet  the  regulations  and  the  rising 
price  of  grain  have,  according  to  testimony 
before  the  Cost  of  Living  Commission, 
advanced  the  cost  to  the  producer’almost 
46  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years.  During 
the  same  period  the  price  has  advanced 
31  per  cent.  Ther'e  is  considerable  effi- 
ciency both  in  production  and  distribu- 
tion and  the  margin  of  profit  is  not  greater 
than  in  most  common  commodities.  All 
this  points  to  but  one  answer.  Legislation 
like  the  Saunders  Bill  serves  a purpose, 
but  ultimately  the  consumer  must  pay  the 
price  of  an  improved  product  the  economy 
of  which  is  found  in  the  safeguarding  of 
the  health  of  the  community. 
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Preventing  Blindness  Among  Babies 

In  these  days  of  “prevention  rather 
than  cure”  no  social  work  has  more 
appealing  interest  than  the  campaign 
against  infantile  blindness.  As  an  index 
of  the  almost  criminal  lack  of  simple  pre- 
caution, take  the  results  of  an  investiga- 
tion made  by  the  Research  Department 
of  the  Boston  School  for  Social  Workers, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Greene  in  an  article 
on  another  page  of  this  magazine.  After 
interviewing  ninety-five  physicians  in  five 
cities  of  Massachusetts  it  was  found  that 
in  their  combined  practice  involving  5,949 
births,  seventeen  per  cent  were  protected 
from  blindness  by  the  regular  use  of 
proper  prophylactic.  Forty-one  per  cent 
of  the  babies  were  in  charge  of  doctors 
who  used  preventive  measures  according 
to  their  own  judgment  and  forty-two  per 
cent  were  entirely  unprotected  from  pos- 
sible blindness.  The  reporting  law  was 
also  found  to  be  poorly  carried  out,  for 
108  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  were 
discovered  by  the  investigators  where 
only  thirty-three  cases  were  reported  to 
local  boards  of  health.  This  situation  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  remedied  since  the  act 
of  the  1910  legislature  went  into  effect 
last  month  providing  that  the  State  Board 
of  Health  shall  furnish  prophylactic  free 
of  cost  to  every  registered  physician  in 
Massachusetts;  but  the  work  of  educat- 
ing doctors  and  nurses  to  a proper  regard 
for  saving  the  eyesight  of  the  new  born 
can  be  carried  on  by  every  reader  of  this 
magazine.  The  remedy  is  absolutely  sim- 
ple and  the  treatment  is  sure.  The  New 
York  State  Charities  Aid  Association  has 
adopted  this  motto  in  its  tuberculosis 
campaign,  “No  uncared  for  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis in  1915.”  A good  slogan  for  Mas- 
sachusetts would  be,  “No  babies  need- 
lessly blind  for  life  in  1915.” 

The  Significance  of  the  Track  M/'Cts 

Boston  has  the  distinction/^}!  being 
the  only  city  in  the  country  ^diere  or- 
ganized track  athletics  for  boys  are 
maintained  during  the  summer  months. 
This  year  there  were  over  1,200  individual 
entries  in  the  fifteen  track  and  swimming 
meets.  As  we  go  to  press  over  five  hun- 
dred boys  are  working  to  win  prizes  for 
themselves  and  honor  for  their  play- 
grounds in  the  final  Wood  Island  meet. 


According  to  reports  from  athletic  in- 
structors 40,000  spectators  witnessed 
the  preliminary  games  and  10,000  more 
are  expected  for  the  finals. 

Stop  for  a minute  to  think  of  the 
worth  of  these  games  that  have  drawn 
over  a thousand  boys  of  Boston  into 
wholesome  well-directed  sport.  At  a 
meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  boy  scout 
movement  held  last  month  Bishop  Mal- 
lalieu  warned  American  boyhood  against 
the  danger  of  becoming  too  interested 
in  sport  as  mere  spectators.  He  depre- 
cated the  fact  (a  bold  statement  in 
Boston)  that  30,000  baseball  enthusi- 
asts spent  an  afternoon  of  that  week  on 
the  bleachers  when  they  might  have  been 
“swinging  across  the  hills  in  a country 
walk.”  There  is  danger  in  always  being 
a looker-on  and  that  danger  has  been  at 
least  partially  met  by  this  summer’s 
games  in  which  have  entered  1,200  boys 
and  girls,  young  and  old — seniors,  jun- 
iors and  intermediates,  well  known  and 
and  those  without  athletic  name.  Per- 
haps that  spirit  of  “getting  into  the 
game”  is  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
velopments of  the  1915  meet. 

The  expenses  for  medals,  cups  and  inci- 
dentals will  reach  to  about  $700.00. 
Some  $500.00  have  been  subscribed  to 
meet  this  amount.  Mitchell  Freiman, 
1022  Tremont  Building,  Boston,  is  Treas- 
urer of  the  Boys’  Games  Committee. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  make  an  in- 
vestment in  sound  boyhood  and  girl- 
hood. 

Auditoriums  as  Civic  Investments 

Three  western  cities — Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul  and  Denver — have  proved  in  truly 
western  fashion  that  big  auditorium  build- 
ings pay,  not  only  in  dollars  and  cents 
but  also  as  good  civic  investments.  Mil- 
waukee secured  its  building  through  pri- 
vate subscription  and  city  appropriation. 
St.  Paul  decided  that  an  auditorium  was 
needed  and  nine  months  after  the  initial 
meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  project, 
the  necessary  funds  were  raised  by  popu- 
lar subscription  and  the  building  was 
dedicated.  Four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  auditorium  bonds  were  voted  at  a 
special  election  held  in  Denver  and  a 
building  with  a seating  capacity  of  12,500 
was  erected.  Auditoriums  of  the  charac- 
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It  is  expected  that  A.  Zeppelin,  cousin 
of  the  famous  Count  Zeppelin,  the  Ger- 
man dirigible  balloon  king,  will  fly  the 


Har  vard  biplane  that  was  recently  built 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Martin  of 
the  Harvard  Aeronautical  Society. 


GROUP  OF  WRIGHT  AVIATORS 
Orville  Wright,  third  from  left 
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A Venture  in  Conservation 


^ HENRY  COPLEY  GREENE 

.^ent  for  Prevention  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 


EgjN?  many  of  us  have  one  blind  friend? 
Mfe.  many  have  even  acquaintances 
the  blind ?jYet  there  are  some  six 
blind  in  Boston;  some  four  thou- 
the  state.  And  their  needs  count 
it  umbers . 

bo  the  N ursery  for  Blind  Babies  at 
Plain;  and  you  will  see  their 
I pathetic  need  of  care  in  its  most  poignant, 
one  helpless  phase.  Go  to  the  Kinder- 
'garten  for  the  Blind  next  door,  and  you 
will  see  sights  no  less  pathetic,  but  trans- 
formed with  gayety.  You  will  see  blind 
children  exercising  in  their  airy  gym- 
nasium; blind  children  tilting,  swinging, 
romping  under  the  trees;  or  in  winter 
learning  glad  hardihood  on  the  frozen 


snow.  For  their  need  to  play  is  like 
other  children’s  with  a difference;  they 
must  have  expert  special  encouragement 
to  what  seems  an  impossible  freedom  and 
self  dependence.  At  the  kindergarten 
again,  you  will  see  fulfilled  their  need  for 


education  in  thinking,  as  it  were  with 


ihig 


those  marvellous  fingers  of  theirs  that  slip 
over  metal  points,  or  from  combination 
to  combination  of  raised  dots  on  paper, 
while  corresponding  numbers  and  corre- 
sponding words  frame  themselves  in  the 
brain.  In  the  Perkins  lnstitVite  you  will 
find  their  blind  bodies  and  illumined  minds 
straining  with  new  needs  to  learn  and.  to 
act.  At  last,  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  you  will  find 


I 
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them  as  apprentices,  expert  workmen  and 
foremen  sharing  with  the  rest  of  us  our 
homely  need  to  earn. 

To  fit  the  blind  into  such  industrial  life 
costs  heavily.  The  legislature  appro- 
priated $20,000  to  carry  on  the  process 
in  1909  and  $15,000  in  1910.  And  to  lead 
each  blind  boy  from  infancy  to  the  age 
where  the  state’s  agents  can  help  him  to 
useful  work,  means  an  outlay  of  perhaps 
$3,000  more  than  if  the  boy  could  see. 
Commercially  speaking,  this  $3,000  is  lost, 
unless  our  blind  charges’  life-product  ex- 
ceeds, by  just  so  much,  the  output  of 
their  seeing  competitors.  Often  this  loss 
is  real ; the  blind  man  may  prove  a lifelong 
partial  load  on  society.  But  by  repairing 
chairs  or  making  mattresses,  by  weaving 
rugs,  by  tuning  pianos,  by  stenography, 
by  practicing  law,  these  men  may  make 
good.  By  an  invention,  for  example  the 
Wundermop,  they  may  overbalance  their 
account  with  the  world,  and  create  a 
means  of  livelihood  for  fellow  blind  men. 
As  for  the  women,  whoever  has  seen  even 
a few  of  their  hand-woven  fabrics  must 
know  that,  for  one  thing,  they  can  create 
real  and  exquisite  works  of  art.  And 
where  genius  scales  the  ramparts  of  dark- 
ness, as  in  certain  writings  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler’s, lost  sight  makes  the  humbler  senses 
resonant  ; compacts  them  into  words,  for 
the  spirit’s  imagination,  salt  as  the  sea 


winds’  taste,  warm  with  unseen  sunlight, 
and  strong  with  the  felt  strength  of  the 
upholding  earth. 

Here  and  there  the  soul  in  a blind  body 
may  thus  give  light  to  clear-eyed  bodies 
dulled  by  a dim  soul.  Here  and  there  the 
mind  and  hand  of  the  sightless  may  lift 
material  burdens  from  the  nation’s  back. 
But  the  blind,  with  heroic  exceptions,  can 
just  lift  their  own  load.  The  blind  in 
Massachusetts  cost  the  commonwealth 
$80,000  annually  in  appropriations  alone; 
and  the  cost  to  private  charity  is  tens  of 
thousands  more.  The  total  cost  exceeds 
computation ; for  every  blind  man  is  bereft 
of  our  unconscious  heritage,  that  miracle 
of  joy  in  the  sun’s  light  on  trees  and  grass 
and  the  faces  of  men. 

Must  these  things  be?  The  legislature 
has  evidently  thought  not;  for  it  has 
authorized  the  commission  to  maintain  a 
register  of  the  blind,  describing  in  each 
instance  the  cause  of  blindness.  Why 
learn  the  cause,  if  not  to  seek  a remedy? 
And  as  there  is  too  often  no  remedy  when 
once  a man  is  blind,  why  seek  out  causes 
unless  to  prevent  their  recurrance?  Such 
questions  have  doubtless  been  in  the  com- 
mission’s mind  when  interpreting  the  law; 
for  they  have  taken  it  as  a mandate  of 
prevention.  First,  setting  on  foot  re- 
searches more  thorough  than  our  law 
makers  foresaw,  they  have  followed  them 
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they  have,  from  trivial  accidents  neglect- 
ed. And  serious  dangers— unguarded 
pressure-guages,  exploding  bottles,  fly- 
ing emery,  chips  of  steel,  things  as  various 
as  industry  itself,  still  threaten  workmen’s 
sight,  not  only  because  of  their  own  care- 
lessness, but  because  of  their  employers’ 
laxity.  School  children’s  eye-sight  may 
suffer  from  the  strain  of  a curriculum  ill 
adapted  to  their  physique  in  critical  years. 
The  young,  ill  housed  and  ill  nourished 
by  ignorant  or  underpaid  parents,  suffer 
from  a common  disease  of  the  eyes  which, 
recurring  again  and  again,  results  in 
ulcers;  and  these  dull  the  clear  surface  of 
the  eye  till,  sometimes,  sight  is  most  seri- 
ously dimmed.  Finally  two  scourges, 
sharper  far  than  the  “white  plague,” 
scourges  to  which  a prudish  society  is 
blind,  but  which  deal  out  suffering  more 
lavishly  than  any  other  ills  of  civilized 
flesh, — finally  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis 
threaten  eyesight. 

Accidents,  eye-strain,  ill  health  akin  to 
tuberculosis,  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea, 
these  are  the  main  factors  of  damages  to 
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up  with  action.  They  have  secured, 
through  the  Research  Department  of  the 
Boston  School  for  Social  Workers  and  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  first  an  investi- 
gation of  all  degrees  of  eye-disablement, 
ll;  n a special  study  of  blindness  in  babies. 
Through  the  co-oneration  of  the  Massa- 
msetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  they 
ired  closed udies  of  the  social 
Effecting  preventable  blind- 
d to*follow  up  the  clues  which 
§tigntions  have  revealed,  they 
work  an  agent  for  the  preser- 
ght. 

ie  needless  ways  in  which 
led,  dulled  or  totally  lost, 
fh,”  used  once  to  destroy 
Ijvn  men’s  eyes,  in  pairs, 
tter  case  the  remain- 
■\-e  well,  perhaps  for 
,_ji#pfPnter  of  stone,  removed 
would  cause  an  ulcer; 
rep® ted  too  late,  would 
Win  with,  say,  a tenth  of  nor- 
mal vision'.  Men,  one-eyed  from  disease 
at  birth  or  later,  .still  often  lose  what  sight 
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sight  which,  just  now,  seem  most  preven- 
table. The  future  may  conceivably  reveal 
means  to  prevent  cataracts  or  glaucoma. 
Who  knows?  But  at  present  these  few 
causes  are  the  enemy  which  we  must  cut 
off.  But  how  shall  we  reach  them? 
Partly  by  climbing  aboard  existing  wag- 
ons; partly  by  hitching  on  fresh  horses, 
and  driving  two,  even  three,  where  one 
jogged  slowly  before;  and  partly  by  start- 
ing off  fresh  teams. 

Take  two  questions  affecting  the  young, 
cases  of  so-called  “phlyctenular”  disease 
which  dims  the  eyesight  of  the  under- 
nourished and  the  too  closely  housed. 
These  are  results  of  the  same  conditions 
which  the  anti-tuberculosis  societies  have 
learned  so  efficiently  to  combat.  What 
more  natural  than  to  join  forces  with 
them?  Or  take  eye-strain.  If,  as  seems 
possible,  this  is  largely  a school  problem, 
what  more  desirable  than  to  unite  with 
school  teachers,  physicians,  n u r s e s, 
boards,  to  waylay  and  entrap  the  com- 
mon enemy? 

Turning,  now,  to  a problem  of  indus- 
trial life,  the  crucial  problem  of  accidents. 
Here  again  we  find  co-operation  the  clue. 
Here  again  the  same  conditions  are  met 
by  diverse  groups,- — employers,  insurance 
companies,  labor  unions,  societies  for  pro- 
gressive legislation.  With  varying  energy 
and  efficiency  all  are  at  work.  The  steel 
trust  has  taken  action;  and  no  further  off 
than  in  Worcester,  a safety  department 
may  be  seen  at  work  in  one  of  the  trust’s 
subsidiaries.  Almost  the  first  of  a new 
profession,  the  department’s  safety  in- 
spector investigates  all  accidents  in  the 
plant,  and  works  out  changes  to  prevent 
their  repetition.  A committee  of  employes 
co-operates  with  him,  and  all  designs 
for  new  machinery  pass  through  his 
hands.  The  factor  of  long  hours,  so  con- 
ducive to  accidents  is,  of  course,  beyond 
the  safety  department’s  control;  yet  here 
is  a good  beginning.  Insurance  com- 
panies, moreover,  are  promoting  such 
work  by  the  illustrated  reports  in  which 
they  put  before  employers  and  engineers 
great  varieties  of  ingenious  safety  devices. 
Permanent  safety  exhibits  should  soon 
follow  wherever  employers,  machine  work- 
men and  engineers  are  centered.  And 
meantime,  a state  commission  on  work- 
men’s compensation  is  preparing  to  hear 
the  views  of  labor  unions,  of  employers, 


of  lawyers,  and  of  such  observers  as  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion. With  this  evidence,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  almost  every  civilized  nation  at 
their  disposal,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Commission  on  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion may  draft,  and  the  next  legislature 
pass,  a law  which  shall  result  in  sharpen- 
ing the  wits  and  steeling  the  will  of  em- 
ployers to  prevent  all  avoidable  accidents. 
In  New  York  a workmen’s  compensation 
act,  applicable  to  extra-dangerous  em- 
ployments, goes  into  effect  next  month. 
Will  Massachusetts  delay? 

In  the  clear  field  for  preservation  of 
eyesight  our  allied  antagonists,  syphilis 
and  gonorrhoea,  still  loom  hugely  menac- 
ing. Not  that  their  menace  to  eyesight 
is  as  fierce  as  to  sanity  or  to  woman’s  life 
and  health.  Yet  persistently,  unabat- 
ingly,  syphilis  dims  and  sometimes  oblit- 
erates the  sight  of  children,  women  and 
men,  quite  guiltlessly  infected.  Children, 
congenitally  infected,  escape  blindness 
only  in  many  instances,  to  lose  all  bril- 
liancy of  sight.  And  their  elders  occa- 
sionally go  quite  blind.  As  for  that  twin 
evil  to  syphilis,  gonorrhoea,  it  deals  out 
darkness  still  more  ruthlessly,  and  with  a 
cold  injustice.  The  few  adults  whose  eyes 
become  involved  almost  invariably  infect 
only  one  eye.  The  percentage  of  cures  is 
low,  but  the  uninfected  eye  still  serves. 
Not  so  with  babies.  Infected  innocently 
at  birth,  their  eyes  are  almost  always 
both  involved;  and  without  expert  treat- 
ment they  often  lapse  into  complete  and 
lifelong  blindness.  

Some  day  the  public  will  stand, 
shake  itself,  look  its- enemies  in  the 
Then  syphilis  and  gonorrlu 
clearly  as  destructive  diseasesT 
fusedly  as  by-products  of  sm,  wj 
trolled,  restricted,  largely  s 
Norwegians,  taking  the  que; 
ly  as  one  of  public  health, 
solved  it,  in  part  at  least,J 
of  unsentimental  intellj 
Americans  attack  the 
now  a fusillade  of  leaf 
something,  for  this  ind 
Leaflets,  however,  leal 

orrhoea  as  safe  as  Gu 

target  for  tiniest  arrows, 
causes  of  blindness jare  as 
trable  to  attack.  Only  results  are  vul- 
nerable. But  these  results  are  diseases  of 
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“They  can  create  exquisite  works  of  art” 


pvhich  themselves  may  be  cut  off. 
jhood  eye-disease  caused  by  con- 
philis  can  probably  almost  al- 
revented  by  long  and  patient 
and  the  gonorrhoeal  infection 
ies  at  birth  can  be  neutralized 
asy  as  rolling  off  a log. 
ffieal  rallying  ground  in  the 
Conservation  of  eyesight, 
blinded  innocents  cannot 
ir  sight,  once  lost,  is  lost 
es,  moreover,  show  the 
mptoms  when  infected 
1 those  of  gonorrhoea, 
-disease  can  accord- 
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new-born,  is  a highly  contagious  germ 
disease.  Inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the 
new-born  may  occur  from  various  infec- 
tions though  that  which  most  commonly  re- 
sults in  blindness  is  a gonorrheal  infection. 
The  infection  may  occur  during  the  pro- 
cess of  birth  or  later  through  careless  use 
of  towels.  This  virulent  disease  has  been 
for  many  years,  along  with  other  inflam- 
mations, called  “babies’  sore  eyes”  and 
thought  to  be  due  to  “catching  cold.” 
Safety  requires  that  “babies’  sore  eyes," 
whatever  the  infection,  be  promptly 
treated.  Not  gonorrhoea,  but  “sore  eyes” 
is  the  enemy. 

What  obstacle  remains?  Is  this  fight 
even  a contest?  Strangely  enough,  it  is 
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NEEDLESSLY  BLIND  FOR  LIFE 
“Ophthalmia  neonatoru m ” 


hard  and  long,  and  requires  the  aid  of  all 
possible  allies.  Though  a couple  of  drops 
of  harmless  one  per  cent  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  dropped  into  every  baby’s  eyes 
at  birth,  would  prevent  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  of  “babies’  sore  eyes,”  ( ophthal- 
mia neonatorum ) it  still  causes  about  a 
third  of  all  cases  of  blindness  in  Ameri- 
can schools  for  the  blind.  From  a quar- 
ter to  almost  half  of  all  children  in 
these  schools  are  blind  from  this  one 
cause,  and  needlessly  blind. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  disgrace? 
In  other  states,  it  has  been  usual  to  hold 
the  midwives  guilty.  In  Massachusetts, 
midwives,  by  a legal  fiction,  have  long 
ceased  to  exist;  and  though  a study  of 
official  records  in  five  Massachusetts  cities 
shows  that  midwives  publicly  reported 
from  five  to  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
births  registered  in  1909,  hardly  a case  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  can  be  traced  to 
these  midwives’  neglect.  This  is  due 
more  to  their  good  fortune  than  to  their 
care;  for  they  usually  perfer  tea-leaves  or 
breast-milk  to  any  recognized  preventive 
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MINIMUM  RATES  PER  1,000  BIRTHS 

Numbers  of  eases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  per  thousand  registered  births  in  the  practice  of  ninety-five 

physicians  reporting  14,795  births  during  1909 


for  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  The  babies 
whom  they  usher  into  the  world,  seem 
usually  to  resist  the  more  serious  birth 
infections.  Whether  this  resistance  is  a 
question  of  race  cannot  now  authorita- 
tively be  said.  But  however,  this  may  be, 
the  line  between  midwives  and  physi- 
cians in  the  matter  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
ps  curiously  marked.  While  mid- 
[■arely  have  cases,  physicians  fare 
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The  graduates  of  one 
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Ven  graduates  of  our 
sometimes  lamentably 

hem  condemn  an  occa- 
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confidence  in  their  own  ability  to  deter- 
mine when  preventive  precautions  are 
needless.  It  would  be  far  safer  if  physi- 
cians would  invariably  use  a preventive. 

Fortunately  the  legislature  of  1910 
passed  a bill,  substituted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  for  a bill  introduced  by 
Dr.  Edward  R.  Gookin  of  Dorchester,  and 
empowering  the  State  Board  of  Health 
to  distribute  the  necessary  preventive 
free  of  cost  to  all  registered  physicians  in 
the  commonwealth.  This  distribution  is 
now  under  way.  And  Dr.  Richardson, 
secretary  to  the  board,  is  sending  to  every 
physician,  not  only  a large  and  convenient 
bottle-like  dropper,  containing  a one  per 
cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  a 
letter  urging  its  routine  use  at  the  birth 
of  every  child. 

Due  step  more  remains  to  be  taken; 
that  is  to  enforce  prompt  expert  care  for 
all  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  which 
still  occur.  The  legislature  of  1905  pro- 
vided for  such  action  by  making  the  symp- 
toms of  “babies’  sore  eyes”  immediately 
reportable  to  all  local  boards  of  health, 
and  by  directing  them  to  take  action  “in 
order  that  blindness  may  not  ensue.” 
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This  law  remained  a dead  letter  in  most 
cities  till  last  year,  when  the  State  Board 
of  Health  first  required  the  reporting  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  by  local  boards  to 
the  State  House.  This  gave  the  law  some 
life;  and  reports  began  to  come  in  from 
most  of  our  cities.  But  the  law  is  still 
insufficiently  enforced.  In  seven  cities 
where  thirty-three  cases  were  reported 
during  1000,  a partial  canvass  revealed 
the  existence,  among  others,  of  108,  all 
probably  gonorrhoeal.  The  proportion  of 
such  cases  to  births,  indeed,  was  shown 
to  be  greater  than  has  been  supposed; 
and  instead  of  two  or  three  cases  per 
thousand  births,  minimum  rates  of  about 
nine  per  thousand  was  found,  for  in- 
stance in  Lawrence  and  Lowell. 

With  so  many  cases  occurring  unre- 
ported, the  wonder  is  that  more  babies 
do  not  go  blind.  And  the  wonder  in- 
creases when  one  observes  the  absence  of 
standard  action  by  local  boards  of  health 
in  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  which 
they  officially  hear.  In  some  cities  they 
do  nothing.  In  Boston,  however,  the 
board  at  its  discretion,  sends  these  cliil- 
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dren  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary;  and 
in  Springfield  the  local  board  sends  a 
physician  to  attend  cases  that  can  safely 
be  treated  at  home.  If  standards  of  * 
action  can  be  clearly  defined  and  adopted 
throughout  the  state,  they  may  save  the 
eyesight  of  many  a child  from  destruction. 

In  the  fight  against  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum, as  in  the  fight  against  other  men- 
aces to  eyesight,  success  can  come  only 
through  allied  action.  In  this  case,  boards 
of  health  and  physicians  must  be  our 
immediate  allies,  as  oculists,  school  teach- 
ers, anti-tuberculosis  societies  and  men 
interested  in  labor  legislation  must  be 
our  allies  and  our  leaders  in  the  fight 
against  “low  vitality”  eye  diseases,  and 
against  accidents  to  the  eye.  But  in  all 
these  fights,  ultimately  and  indispen- 
sably, our  ally  of  allies  must  be  the  pub- 
lic. Let  the  public  once  wake  to  the  need 
of  industrial  safety,  good  hygiene,  a clear 
headed  fight  against  syphilis  and  gonor-  ’ 
rhoea;  let  the  public  demand  of  all  physi- 
cians routine  preventive  work  against 
babies’  blindness,  and  our  venture  in  con-  « 
servation  will  go  on  in  splendid  confidence. 


